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Abstract 



The role ►of nonpublic schools in Americaa education has emerged 
as an important policy issue over the last decade. Currently, a 
variety of federal, state and local programs already provide public 
financial support tO' private schools and Chelr students. The paper 
explores the relative impact of selected govaroMnc programs on a 
narrowly defined set ofschool operations. An open systems model is 
developexl, in the context of which the effects of government programs 
on (school operations can be identified. The focus throughout is on 
factors that account for variation in racial staffing patterns between 
public. Catholic and private schools. 
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In the tKentieth century, the responsibility for educating children In 
America has been born oft^ervhelaingly by public schools, supported by taxes 
and controlled by local school boards. 'This configuration of public 
support and local control has been restructured over the last two decades, 
with statjp and federal governments playing increasingly important roles in 
school finance and governance. But the re latively public-school character 
of elementary and secondary education has remained largely unchanged. For 
several years, the percentage of American students in nonpublic schools 
nationwide has been in the neighborhood of 10 peri|!en2, as it is currently. 

However, the role of nohpublic schools in American education has 

emerged as kn important ^public policy issue over the last decade. 

J 

Proponents of an expanded role fbf the nation's private schools have 
asserted that increased competition in the educational marketplace will 
improve the quality of public Instruction. Such competition will flow from 
greater freedom of choice exercised by the consumers of education - a 
freedom that, according to proponents, should bTe^romoted in .its own right. 
These- tenets of choice and c ompe t i t iom under lie several proposals to 
increase the role of private schools in Amefrican educatioh. 



V variety ot federal, state, end local progremi already provide public 

financial nupp'^rt ( i n cl u'd ing In kind" services) to [M-ivatrt schools and 

/ ^■ , > ■ 

their atadents. When aid from bbth direct and indirect government source* 
was added together, it made^ 1^ in estimated one-quarter of nbnpublic school 
resources from all pub I I^and private sourcas during ^he 1970-?; school 
year ( E n c a r n a t i on , 19B3.). Given expanded^aid programs over the last 
di'cade, it is very unlikely that the re lat lylk inpor tance of gbvernraent 
financial support has diminished with cime. To the ^pStcary, fed«r«l block 
grant legislation improvejl^^he access of private s<:hoo Is ^iind their students 
to public monies, ljubsequenf ly , federal legislation granting tuition t*x 
credits to parents of nonpub li|;schoo I studenfcs;^s naifr4wly defeated In 
CongrjMS. At the state level, proposals for educ*a^ional vouchers have ^ecn 
discussed, aqd in C a I i f o r nia^ aiO^o^ates of nn increased nonpi^ I ic-schoo I ^ 
role in education recently attempted to place such proposal 9^ thet ballot 
for referendum. 9 \ ' , 



In th^ face of this tiddfof support tpr nonpublic schools, several 
counterarguments have been a^va.nceVl. Opponenl^ of /ecMt legislative 
proposals have pointed to coSi s t.ilt u t i on a I "provisions concerning th^ 
separation of church and #taCfe; to legislative and judicial mandates 
decrying the racial (an^l Vl^e) segregation of students, and to legal 
requirements a s soc iat^ wi th oVers'ight of pub li(f ^nies un|der private 

control. This oversight ^je^p^^b^i I ity has prompted raa^|5rroponents of 



private education to fear their fosa^of local iiut^>nomy, by w|^ch they mean 
control over client sllectivity (e.^., student admi ssions ) aij^ con tro I over 
provWer-re^^^urces (e.a4 teach^J qua I i fijica tions ) . Their'^Urs have' be«n 
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tnt«a«ifi^ by growing govorniMnC afforti to tia r«§ul«tion« to aid. Th« 
mturnml Ravfnue S« r V i c ( I R8 ) / f o r •it«|ppl«V r«ctnt ly "^Jropofad that « 
racial compoiition raquiramant mora Vettrict uva than that (Mpotad on mott 
public ichooli be a criterion for maintaining tha tax-aicampt ■tatua of 
rivata ichooli, Tha IRS proposal was oaa of a aariaa of attanptad pillcy^ 



P 



in tervan t ions t^at would conitrain th« uta of private ichooli by %^itii 
eiicaping deaagre^tion program! in urbi^ ichool diatricti. 

Debate aurrounding each of th»ae a ijqu Itaneoua , often competing policy 
propoaala la coramc^nly expreaaed aa a choice between whether Catholic and 
J>t#*r private achbola ahould or'ahould not be aupported by public funda or ^ 
subjected tc) government regulation. Yet, aa Krauehaar (1972) au^geated, 
this pere^ective ignorea important hiatorical aimilaritiea iA^^tate and 
federal policy reaponaea to both public and nonpublic education. Aa with 
public schoola, debate aurrounding federal and atate involvement in 

Catholic ^nd other private achoola more aptly focuaea on a different aet of 

I 

questions:* (I) which school practicea are b^ing aupported or controlled, 
(2) by which agencies or groupi , (3) uaio^ what configuration of financea 
and refcu,lit ion^s , and (4) with %ihat actual impact on achool operationa? 
These queation^ are germane t<^ an analyaia of all educational policies 
irrespective of tiie public or jprivate ownership of the educational 
provider. 

In an effort to inform current debate, this paper reaponds to the 
pre(|feding questions Ts Tt^eTpJor^s the relative impact of selected 
government programs on a narrowly defined set of , school opecationa. To 
these ends, an open systems model! is developed (Scott, 1981). Only in the 
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context i)f such a modal m*y Cha •ft^ctB tft government programs on school 
op^r/tions b« idnntifiad - affacts that arm indapa^dent of tha confounding 
influi*ncr»i associated with other factors operating in the ertV i ronmnn t ot 
Hchools. In Section I, eight sets of dependent variables, all of which 
r,?prasent important issues of educational policy, are outlined. State and 
federal policies in each of these domains i^aprasent an encroachment on 
local deciaion making in both public and private schools. From these eij»ht 
H Single set of resource decisipns is selected for closer scrutiny. By 
con^ien t r a t i ng on minority employment patterns we e xaraine* dec is ions 
attecting the largest single risource of schools; teacher aalaries and 
triune bene tits account for upwards 0^.80 percent of school butigets. We 
also are able to ^explore a policy issue that provokes fear over lost 
autonomy from local pi^blic an<j private? school managers. That fear is is 1 1 
the more poignant given the interdependence of teacher employment with all 
ofher policy domains and school operations. >^ 

' In Section 11, research is reviewed snd hypotheaea are gejierated for 
two sets of variables that define the institutional environment of schools 
- the first is local and sectoral; the. second, state and federal. 
Ownership patterns and categorical programs, for example, have each b««n 
identified as important detentkinants off staffing patterns. ^ Simi larly , two 
additional seta of variables that define in part the consumer environment 
of schools - current client (student) characteristics and their changing 
compositions - are identified in Section 111. Prior research suggests that 
these variables have both direct and indirect effecta on employment 
patterns. Section IV summarizes hypotheses generated in the first three 
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■ rcc&oii* 411*1 Section V d«i>:rib«t thti owpiric^l min!«l. data, ind m« tlunJo Idjiv 
iiittd t()'t«it Ch«s« hypoth«i«i. Hi* findingi d«t«il«d in Section VI form 
(lir b4tin tor our *iiicuttion of g*»iifir«l coiu luiioui «od policy implicit iont 
ia Sactioa VI I- The focdt throughout will be on factort that account for 
variation in racial ataffing paCtarna between public, Catholic, and private 
•chool«. A Study of variation within each aector awaita a iecond report. 
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1. 

l.iw^, 41 iiififi-pagr (ioCUMnt that provided for: 

(1) the creation of <chuol diitricti and th© election of school 
boards (an organ laat iona I aCructuraa policy). 

(;) i\\m certification of t«ac>)«r8 (a paraonowl qua 1 1 f i c a I i ona 
jod ttinp loym»nt po I i c y ) , 

()) tt»#» ea tab I iahm#nt of « baaic achool curricuhim ( a program 
<lr)tinition policy), and 

(4) th#» raiding of local ravvnuci* ( a ravwnua gunwration policy). 

The previous year the a t had adoptad a Conaticution that further^ 
inaodatfd triac the atata: 

\ 

(5) compel children below a certain age to attend achool (the 
beginninga of an adaiaaiona policy), 

(6) «eUct textbooka for eleiaentary achoola ( thua providing i^n 
instructional materiala policy), and 

(7) diitribute theae caateriala without coat to local achool 
ciiftricta (thua initiating a reaource allocation policy), 

Ovfr thf nfxt one hundred and thirty yeara , only one additional policy 
mechannto - (8) teating and aaaeaaiaent of atudent progreaa - waa added to 
tUi9 initial aet of policy toola. 

Thus, according to Encarnation and Mitchell (1984, 1983), aince the 
inception of public education in California, education policymaking has 
involved deciaiona covering eight conceptually diatinct, though empirically 
related policy issues. S6 central are theae policiea to the governance of 
California public achoola that a recent report to the California State 
board of Education ( Educational Hana|ement and Evaluation Caaaii ia ion . 
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«isc« po I I c y««li«r« in th« UgisUciv«, •mcutiv*. or ia4icial brMCh«s of 
il<iv«ii •iMiii . Th«i i«n«r«l app U c «b i I i t y*n f thli t«Monn«y to oth«r •CaCas and 
to fiifUral po I I cywak 4 ng ia •vidanr in •arliar rataarcfi (Oddanand 

Doaghrriy, HcLaughlin, l*^Hl ; »ar«an. 1981; Hitchall. 1981; Kirat. 

19^U). • 

Kiat«* anil f«d#ral tocial policiaa hava likawiaa ancroachad on tha 
auionoay of privata achoola to ahapa thaaa flight "aCraCagic corttrol 

miThan I aiaa . " ( K a c a r n a t i o n , l9dJ; O'Hallay, 1981; V i tu I lo-«ar t in . 1978; 

r 

aaacomb Aitociataa, 1975; Sullivan, 1974; Crickaon and Madaua , I972j 
i*raaidant'a Co««i«aion, 1971). For aaaapta. anc roacKai^nC on privata 
ili>c 1 a I onmak 1 ng concarning a achool'a (I) organisational atructura OCCyra 
wh^n^atata or fadaral aganciaa dafina what a "achool" ia for tha purpoaaa^ 
of Kath#»riri« grrifral data, licanatng achoola, or diapanaing funda. (2) 
Employment practicaa ara ahapad through taachar ca r t i f ica t Ion raquitaMnta 
(tird and iintiad to aid) and affiraativa ac t ion aundataa . (3) Stata 
compuliory i^ducation atandarda and fadaral and atata curriculum 
r fq u I r emen t • for aalacti»d achool prograaa conatrain a privata achooTa 
i^rojiraro (ii?tinition and (4) instructional aatarial aalaction. Coaipulaory 
^•dacation atandarda also influenca a privata achool'a (5) adaiaaiona policy 
aiul prsctic#»s. Distributing instructional matariala without coat to 
noiipijblic achoola alt#»ra that achool'a (6) raaourca allocation daciaiona, 
while programmatic ««panditurea (e.g., Title I) and ta« aubaidiaa (a.g., 
income tax exemptions) (7) generate ravanues for nonpublic schools. 
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* Fiiiallsr, private schools serving targeted student populations are required 

^ ' -f to conform wit^^^t ate and federal (8) testing and assessment standards. 



• ^ with the possible exception of testing and assessment, the state and 
federal policies outlined above finance and/or regulate school inputs 
(i.e., resources) with less explicit attention to school outputs (i.e., 
performance).^' The reasons for this emphasis are many and varied. Most 
important among these are the problems associated with specifying and 
subsequently mo n i t o r i n g fed u c a t i on a 1 production (Garms et a,l. , 1978; 
Hanushek, 1979). While there is certainly disagreement over the resources 
'f^^essary to supply educational services, the debate becomes even more 
vitriolic when governments attempt to define, no less control, the 
configuration of service outputs. Given the innumerable hypotheses 
concerning the relationship between resource configurations and performance 
outcomes, governments try to define and monitor the former so as to affect 
indirectly the latter. In doing this, as we demonstrated above, 
governments encroach on the autonomy of both public and private school 
decision making. 

While this stud>y will focus attention on state and federal policies 
shaping school inputs, it is well beyond the bounds of this. study to 
explore all such inputs. Rather, attention will focus on policies 
affecting the single most important resource. Recent national studies have 
confirmed the centrality of the teacher as a school resource (Goodlad, 
1983; Boyer, 1983 ). For example, Coleman et al . (1982 p. 78) argued 
that staffing patterns best reflect ''the varying capacities of schools to 
fosCer intellectual and emotional growth for students and to provide an 
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environment in^ which these can take place.'' In addition to this Linkage to 
school oa tpu ts*^*( i.e., per formance ) , po I ic ies. af fee t ing personnel 
qual i f icat ion^^and employment also interact with several of the policy 
domains outlined above.. For example, frooij^e perspective of resource 
allocation, teacher salaries and fringe ben^Rts account fbr the lion's 
•share (upwards of 70%) of school budgets. Policies affecting employment 
are likewise critical to program definition, whether this be individual 
course offerings or special program configurations (e.g., bilingual 
education). 

For these and other reasons detailed below, this paper focuses on the 
impact of state and federal finance and regulation of staffing patterns in 
public. Catholic and other, private schools. Yet, not all teacher 
qualifications and other employment criteria have been subjected to 'estate 
and federal purview. Moreover, foci of attention have sjftifted with time. 
A brief history of state and federal policies concerning teacher 
qualifications and employment criteria will illustrate this evolution. 

Before the beginning of the twentieth century, state requirements tor 
public schools had superseded earlier county regulations governing the 
certification of C^achers (Cremin, 1964). In the name of efficiency, this 
change represented the first major restructuring of the labor market for 
school personnel, encouraging greater uniformity in certification and in 
professional employment standards statewide. However, this restructuring 
was confined almost exclusively to the public sector; nonpublic schools 
were largely immune from its effects in most states, including California 
(Encarnat ion , 1983; O'MaUey, 1981; Bascomb Associates . 1975). Equally 
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important to public sc^hools, the level of authority for determining 

personnel qualifications and employment criteria had b^gun to^;/hift, even 

/■'/' . . 

though local educational agencies retained control over the actual hiring 

r 

and firing of teachers. Subsequent alterations in licensing' and credential 
practices in the public sector bolstered state-level authority, while at 
the same time altering the balance between academic and pedagogical 
training for teachers. 

Beginning in the mid-to-late 1960s, however , federa I and state social 
policies introduced another criterion - race and ethnicity - into the 
process of selecting in s t r u c t i ona I persot^e I . The resulting state and 
federal "social** regulations, especially thosie associated with categorical 
programs and affirmative action mandates, caused an additional 
restructuring of the labor market for school personnel - a restructuring 
that for the first time in California brought the federal and state 
governments into direct contact with both public and nonpublic schools as 
these local agencies hired and fired educational personnel. 

It is this second restructuring of the educational labor market that 
is the subject of the present paper. In other words, attention will focus 
on variation in racial and ethnic staffing patterns attributable to federal 
and state program operations in public and nonpublic schools. Such 
personnel decisions and occupational choices represent one of the most 
important, and most sensitive components of a school's internal operations. 
Despite that importance, recent national reports (Goodlad, 1983; Boyer, 
1983 ) have paid scant attention to the efficiency, equity, and legitimacy 
considerations raised in the 1960s and 1970s that prompted increased 
minority employment. 
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The Institutional Environment of Schools 

Of course, federal and state social policies are not the only 
institutional factors shaping employment patterns. Personnel 
qualifications and employment criteria are also a function of local 
educational and noned u c a t io na I labor markets operating simultaneously. 
Together, these organizational linkages and mark)et forces define the 
institutional environment of public, Catholic, and private schools. 

Local Institutional Factors: Sector as a Determinant of Employment . 
Analyses of the employment effects of federal and state social policies of 
the 1960s and 1970s have concluded that these policies served to expand the 
ranks of ethnic and racial minorities in professional |tfj|»pmi -professional 
occupations. Early research concluded that this grow^ minori4;y middle 
class owed its new-found economic status to federal (and state) equal 
employment legislation and subsequent judicial interventions in pursuit of 
affiifmative action (For a summary, see Wallace, 1977). No distinction was 
drawn in these studies between the public an4. private sector. 

Later studied revealed, however, that most minority employment gains, 
particularly for professional occupations, were attributable not to growth 
in the private sector, but to the direct creation of public ly- funded jobs 
in government agencies. For example, analysis of national census data 
covering the last 20-30 years concluded that, in relative terms, minority 
professional employment in the public sector exceeded similar employment in 
the private sector. (Freeman, 1973; Carnoy et al . , 1976) . Moreover , 
minority employment gains were greater in those government agencies that 
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imp 1 erne irted federal a^id state socUl welfare programs, especially those 
designed to serve low- income clientele (Bro%m and Erie, 198r;. Newman, 1976; 
Carnoy et a 1 . , 19 76 ). At the state and local level, where most of this 
new pubUc employment took place, public education accounted fo/ over 
two-thirds of the social welfare employment increase (Brown and Erie, 



1981). ^ 



Most of this comparative research on public and private sector 
staffing pattetns focused on Black employment gains. ^ The general 
conclusion was that Blacks took a larger share of new hirings than did 
Angtos during the period jjf accelerated state and federal involve^|ent in 
social policy. So important were these gains that by 1976 more than five 
out of every ten Black professionals working in the entire national economy 
were employed by government agencies. The ratio for Anglos was less than 
three out of every ten (Brown and Erie, 1981). Trends in California are 
consistent with national trends reported in earlier studies. Within both 
locale^public educational agencies and the state civil service. Blacks 
comprised a larger share - almost two to one - of professional positions 
than did Blacks employed in California's private sector (Richards, 1983; 
Richards and Encarnation, 1982). Although the evidence i^ less compelling 
for Hispanic 8, earlier employment data at least partially supported this 
conclusion in California: Hispanic professional employment in the State 
civil service (and, to a lesser extent, local public schools) was 
relatively larger than the employment of Hispanic professionals in the 
private sector (Richards, 1983; Richards and Encarnation, 1982). 
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Existing research has explored variation in'' facial employment patterns 

between the public and private sectors. None of this research expressly 

r 

compares racia^l staffing patterns between public and private schools. 

" ^ ' ' J 

Exist in.g research suggests that the sector within which a school operator 

should be an important determinant of minority employment; that is, 

controlling for school size, public schools employ more minorities than do 

private schools (Hypothes is I). 

Stat e and Federal Programs as Determinants of Employment * As nated 

' ' " ' T" 

above, minority e^loyment gains were greater in those state and local 
agencies that implemented federal and state social programs. Between 1964 
and 19 75, the federal government created over 30 major educational and^ 
related man po we r ^^r a i n i n g programs (Levin, 1977). Nonpublic schools or 
their students w6re eligible for funding or "in kind" services under most 
federal schemes (Encarnat ion , 1983; Manno , 1978). And, as Coleman (1982) 
reported, nonpublic schools pa,r t icipated in many of these programs, though^ 
at different rates (see Table 1). Each federal program, in turn, was 
matched by an even broader array of state categorical aid programs whose 
funding in states like California often surpassed federal levels. By 1979, 
no fewer than 45 state and federal c a t egor ical aid programs could be 
identified in California (Kirst, 1982). Nationally, almost half of all 
government financial aid for nonpublic education could be attributed to 
direct state and federal expenditures channeled through categorical 
programs (Encarnat ion , 1983). 
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These state aWd fjderal^jcitegor i ca I aid programs were generally of two 
typetfv: incentive grants an4 targeted grants. Incentive grants were 

allocated for broadly defined purposes to educational providers, whether 
public or S^onpub lie . Such programs were usually designed to strengthen the 
content and process of instruction for all students in the school, and 
usually allowed wide discretion . in the use of funds to local administrators 
who applied for these grants. Programs/of this type included grants 
Intended for the purchase of library materials and for the improvement of | 
science or vocational education. Variation in participation rates between' 
sectors can be seen in Table I. Library material programs are as much a 
Catholic school program as a public school program. In addition to the 
absence of federal control, much of this wide participation is due to the 
ease ^ application (NCEA, 1978). In contrast, nonpublic school 
participation in vocational education programs is constrained by 
difficulties encountered in the application for funds; moreover, as Table I 
shows, few vocational education students are served by nonpublic schools. 

The wide discretiqn granted local administrators in allocating program 
resources distinguished library and vocational pyjgrams from a second class 
of categorical aids. Whether these other categorical programs required 
loca / app rication (e.g., federal bilingual ediicat ionC or were funded as an 
entitlement (e.g., California state bilingual education), they severely 
restricted local discretion in the internal al locat ion ' of program resources 
to a school's operations. Un I ike' te x t book programs or vbcational 
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Table 1 



Public and Catholic Schools Compared; 



u 

o cn 

4J C 

u o 

<U CO 
CO 

C cd 

•H a 

4J O 



Selected Indlcatoife 

Federal Categorical Aid Programs 
Incentive Grants for Broad Purposes 
. Library materials 

. Vocational eduoation (basic program) 
Targeted^ Aid for Selected Students 
. Compensatory education 
. Bilingual education 



Between Sector 
Comparisons^ 



Public 

86% 
67 

69 
12 



Catholic 




Between Sectbr Compg^rlsoq^ 



Percent Black 
or Hispanic 
Enrolled 



O cn 

u C 

o o 

a; cn 

CO -H 

c cd 

^ B 

4-1 O 

:2 



0-19% 
20-49% 
50-79% 
80-100% 



Percentage Total 

Black Students 
Public Catholic 
Schools Schools 

19.4% 54.6% 

35.4 30.0 

21.8 8.5 

23.4- 12.9 



Percentage Total 
Hisp4|jti[lc Stmients 
Public Catholic 
Schools Schools 



59/7% 58.8% 

18.4 21.0 

16.7 14.4 

5.3 5.8 



^Values given are percentages of schools participating. 
Source: Coleman et al . (1982: .Tables 3.1.3 and 4.5.1) 
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education an/ bilingual education - suppbrted educational programs that 
responded^ to the unique learning itt*ds pf lfri|j|ed students, usually from 

low-income or mi no r i ty backa/ounds. According to Tab le I , par t ic ipat ion 
rates in these programs varied considerably by sector. The proclivity of 
public school students to participate in compensatory education or 
bilingual education programs is not matched by students in nonpublic 
schdills. Of these programs, only compensatp^V educat ion affects a sizeable 
nur^er of Catholic school students. 

Targeted categorical grants merit closer scrutiny. As we noted above, 
social welfare^ programs designed to serve low-income clientele were a major 
source of minority employment ga^ns, .To illustrate, the Emergency School 
Aid Act required as d condition for funding that school faculties had to be 
racially balanced; so did many school desegregation and Affirmative action 
•^decisions. Other programs like compensatory education and Head Start have 
been linked to Black employment gains as a rli^lt of their specific focus 
on the ne^ds of low income, inner city students (Brow and Erie, 1981), 
Still other programs introduced s^'^^i a I cp r t i f i c a t ion and training 
mechanisms, and have stipulated that newXx^chers with these credentials 
must be hired if the school district is to satisfy program mandates. In 
the case of one such program, bilingual education, ethnic identity and 
professional specialization appear to overlap. Since bilingual proficiency 
is a condition of employment^ Richards (1984) demonstrated that Hispanics 
and^ther- language minorities have an edge in this expanding sector of the 
teacher labor market, Hispanics comprised almost 40 percent of all 
bilingual educat ion \eachers in^California during 1980, yet they were less 
than 6 percent of the entire teaching force (Richards, 1983; Richards and 
Encarnat ion , 1982) , 
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In short, categorical aid programs designed to serve targeted students 
res true tu red th« labor iwrkat for school p€riooneI by creating a selectiva^ 
demand for personnel needed to addreas the special educational needs of Ion 

4ncome and minority students* To the extent that this restructuring 
created new opportunities for Blacks and Hispanics, minority employment 
patterns in the educational labor market shtf&ld be a function of this claas 
of state and federal categorical programs. That is, as the number of 
students participating in targeted aid programs increases, the number of 
minority teachers employed in that school should also increase (Hypothesis 
2). By this same logic, the relationship between incentive grants 
earmarked for broad purposes and minority staffing patterns would be 
negligible (Hypothesis 3). These propositions should hold irrespective of 
the educat ional sector within which the school operates. 

This direct relationship between sector and minority employment may be 
mitigated, however, by the relationship between targeted aid and minority 
employment. As Table 1 suggests, a school's or its* students * programmatic 
involvement may itself be a function of th^t school's sectoral affiliation, 
and, ultimately, student characteristics. 




Ill 

the Contuaer Environ— nt of S^oolt 
Institutional sources of employer demand - be they local and sectoral, 
or state and federal - do not alone explain variatioh in>staffing patterns 
across pablic, Catholic, and other private schools. Other sources of 
variation can be explained by the different demands schools confront from 
their own consumers and clients - the students and the parents of students 
who attend schools. While Xihwe demands may be institutionalized - witness 
the emergence of p a r e n t - t eacher associations and school site councils - 
more often than not they are reflected in the characteristics of the 
students who attend schools. Existing research identifies two broad sets 
of client or student characteristics that have an effect on provider or 
schopl operations generally, and staffing patterns specifically. While the 
linkages between client and'provider may be direct, they may equa I ly 
interact with the institutional factors identified above. 

The Composition'Hf Cu r r en t Cl ients . Federal and state categorical 
aid programs alter the relationship between client and provider. The 
racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic composition of students - along with 
their age^ d^i s tr ibu t ion , total sixe, and community location - determine the 
eligibility of the school or itts students for categorical funding or "in 
kind" services. They also determine the extent oA^state and federal 
regulatory oversight. Compensatory education and b i I ingua 1 , educat ion 
programs are illustrative. The absence of large concentrations of 
minority, poor, or other "educationally disadvantaged" students of 
elementary school age precludes eligibility for many of these programs, and 
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exempts public and nonpublic schools from the regulation and oversight tied 
to their funding. Since iu^h "•ducationally disadvantaged" students ar| 
located in urban areas*, the conaunity location of students touy provpt 
funding, as in California's Urban Impact Aid« 

Of course, c I i e n t - p r o v i d e r relations need not be mediated by 
institutional factors. For example, a growing body of research on the 
demand for, and siipply of teachers draws direct linkages between staffing 
patterns across schools and the racial segregation of students in those 
schools. On the demand side, three sets of interrelated factors have been 
Identified. First, research suggests that minority teachers are important 
learning and role models for minority students (Dworkin, 1980; Naboa, 1980; 
Haney, 1978 ), Second^ for reasons of social control within schools, the 
Safe School Study recommended that more minority teachers be assigned to 
predominantly minority schools to reduce violence against teachers 
(National Institute of Education, 1978), Third, minority employment gains 
may be a response to political demands emitted from both the larger polity 
and the local school site. The increased hiring of minority faculty in 
public schools figured prominently in the demands of civil rights leaders 
and community groups who had been protesting and litigating for decades 
(Peterson, 1982 ; Kirp, 1982), Likewise, the absence of minority faculty 
figured among the demands of student militants in pub lic^ scHoo Is (Richards, 
1 983 ). However, tViere is little indication that either set of demands - 
from the larger polity or the local school site - affected the employment 
practices of Catholic and othtf private schools. 
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There is limited evidence to suggest that client demands may vary 
b«^vecn public «id nonpublic schoolay-Var iation in client characteristics 
across sectors vou Id suggest this. As ve see in Table I, Calevan et ali 
( 1982 ) have discerned important racial and ethnic differences betweerv^ 
public and nonpublic schools. For example, the average Catholic school, 
when compared ' to \.t8 public counterpart, enrolls a relatively larger number 
of wealthy, uA-i*^lly Anglo (except in the west) students vho attend more 
Anglo-segregated schools, often in suburban communities- 
Research on post-secondary education supports this conclusion {jfat 
client characteristics vary considerably according |fo the sector with which 
the service provider operates. The Ca r n e g i e^^^^xu^ c i I ( 1980 ) has 
/ank-ordered such providers, b e g i n n i n g y i t h private, prestigious 
universities at the top and s t a te - s uppor ted community colleges at the 
bottom. Not only does minority enrollmfnt in general increase as one moves 
down this scale, but minority employment likewise increases - though the 
pattern is not necessarily monotonic. This research provides on^ of the 
few indications that minority enrollment and minority employment are at 
least correlated, if not causally related, in private educational 
ins t i tu t i ons . 

Such variation across sectors among the clients of educational 
providers - be they K-12 or po s t - s e condary - may ultimately shap<» the 
incentive structures of educational managers. A growing body of research 
concerning theories of agency and government enterprise predicts that 
public and private managers producing the same general selt of services will 



exhibit d i f f e r e n c e s i n the 



i r, behavior - differencls that arise from 
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systematic variation in the incentive structure! operating in the two 
• actors (For a tuawary, a«a Mutlltr, 1979). Much of this r«a«arch has 
focusad on tht aoneducac ion«l s«rvic« sector* In on« such •Ca4y» LlndtAf 
( 1976 ) found that a ralatively smaller proportion of minority phyiicUiit 
were employed by private hospitals, as compared to Veterans Administration 
hospicals. As explanation, Lindsay (p. 1071) pointed to client demands on 
private hospitals: since ounagers perceive that "patients prefer to be 
created by white ph y s ic ians , . . . the attribute 'white race' . . . command( s) a 
positive premiuni m the aurket for physicians." 

For local public managers, any such perception is confounded by the 
incentives flowing from the structure of client demands; these demands may 
flow from higher-level governoent oversight and from the different clients 
ot government agencies. To Illustrate this latter point, Borjas (1978) 
shows chat federal social service agencies employ greater proportions of 
minority professionals than do agencies providing other general service 
(e.x., agriculture agencies). As explanation, J^brjas pointed to the impact 
ot consumer demands on government agenc iei: these agencies mst rely on 
different constituencies for political and other resources and, in turn, 
respond to constituency demands through the policies they advocate and the 
personnel they employ. For private providers, the relation be tween c 1 ien t 
and provider is equally direct. 

That nonpublic managers, at least in the educational sector, may find 
It easy to satisfy their demand for Anglo teachers is indicated by research 
concerning the supply side of the labor market. Looking at occupational 
preferences, recent empirical analyses of "hedonlc" price theory have 
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reconfirmed what has long been known about the sociology of work: job 
characteristics and working conditions figure prominently in an 
individual's choice among alternative employment opportunities. To attract 
an employee to a job less preferred by a potential applicant, these labor 
market studies show that an employer must pay a higher wage, holding other 
determinants of employment constant. For example, in several studies of 
teacher employment in California and Florida public schools, ChJRers 
( 1978 ) found that school districts must pay higher wages to Anglo teachers 
in order to attract them to schools with one or more of the following 
characteristics: mi no r i t y- se g r e g a t e d student body, high levels of 
violence, location in the inner city. Employment in such schools is not 
preferred by Ang 1 o t e ac he r s , leaving open an avenue for^ minority 
employment. Corre lat ively , Anglo teachers will accept lower wages to work 
in public schools (and, by inference, private schools too) that have low 
levels of violence, are located in pleasant suburban sifrroundings , have 
large proportions of Anglo students, operate a well-maintained physical 
plant, and so on. In these schools, managers who prefer to employ Anglo 
teachers have ample supply to do so. Since the existing supply of minority 
teachers is relatively small in the total educational labor force, the high 
demand for minority teachers in urban (largely public) schools may absorb 
available supply. Private and public managers outside of these urban 
schools may thus have little choice but to hire Anglo teachers, independent 
of any preference for the race of the teacher they employ. 

In summary, se v e r a 1 tes table propositions may be garnered from this 
wide-ranging review of the consumer environment of schools. Minority 
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employment in schools should increase as a direct result of one or more of 
the following conditions: (a) increased minority enrollment, (b) increased 
enrollment of poor students, (c) locatio9 in an inner-city community, and 
(d) attendance 'in elementary schools (Hypotheses 4-7). 

The Changing Composition of Clients * In additio'^i to the existing 
configuration of client characteristics discussed above, dynamic elements 
may alter staffing patterns in public. Catholic and private schools. For 
example, most federal and state categorical aid programs originated during 
a period of relative growth in the total population served by public 
schools, and in the fiscal capacity of local school districts. Since the 
size of the educational labor force is a positive function of the size of 
student populations and of budgetary expenditures, such growth was 
reflected in expanded hiringa of all teachers - Anglo, Black, and Hispanic, 
In short, growth has had a pos i t ive * e f f ec t on minority employment 
(Hypothesis 8), ^ 

Over the last two decades, however, there have been dramatic changes 
in the student populations served by public and nonpublic schools, as well 
as changes in the fiscal capacity of local public school districts. As the 
total number of children attending public schools declined sharply over the 

last decade, total enrollments in private schools increased. Yet despite 

overal^ decline in public enrollments, the numbers of students classified 
as disadvantaged for reasons of race, language, income, or physical 
disabilities has risen in public schools in absolute and relative terms 
(Encarnation and Richards, 1981). To a lesser extent, cursory evidence 
suggests that the same may be said for Catholic and other private schools. 
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In Califorrtia, public school enrol Ime'Ats deqlined by over 350,000 students 
between 1 96 7 and 1979 , while student identified as social and ethnic 
rain6rities increased their numbers absolutely and relatively. This 
precipitous decline in total enrollments was due to a 26 percent decline 
over the 1 2-yea^^er iod in Anglo students, who by 1979 constituted no more 
than 60 percent of all public school students. The remainder were 
minorities, of which Hispanics constituted the largest single group in 
public schools. Having grown by over 50 percent during the last decade, 
Hispanics by 1979 comprised over one-quarter of all public school students 
in California. By comparison, the Black growth rate over the same period 
mirrored the proportion of Black students in California's public schools 
during 1979 - 10 percent (California State Department of Education, 1979). 

These changes in enrollment conditioned minority employment. The 
severe fiscal crisis that hit California's public schools during the late 
1970s was precipitated not only by declining enrollments, but also by 
Proposition 13 and the simultaneous reduction in state revenues. Thus, 
many districts were unable financially to cushion teacher layoffs from 
declining student enrollments by reducing class size. Since the level of 
state funding was linked by formula to student enrollments, little 
short-terra relief from the state was available to dec lining districts. 
Because teacher salaries and fringe benefits accounted for over 80 percent 
of district budgets, th^e standard solution to budgetary deficits was a 
reduction in the teaching staff. In short, teachers were laid off. The 
seniority and tenure provisions secured over the last two decades by 
teacher unions determined reduction in force decisions. The first teachers 
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dismissed were, by state law, those with the least seniority. Since the 
employment gains of Black and (rtpecially) Hispanic teachers ar? of recent 
origin, these two minority groups are most vulnerable to dismissal 
(Richards and Encarnation, 1983). In this way. demographic declines and 
fiscal constraints interacted to erode previous minority employment gains. 
In other words, one would expect to find fewer minorities employed in 
schools experiencing sharp employment declines (Hypothesis 9). 
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IV 

SammTy of Hypothesis 
Nine testable propositions were identified above« Accordingly, the 
numbers of minority teachers employed in a given school are predicted to 
increase if: 

H, : the school is located in the public sector; 

H^: the number of students participating in targeted aid programs 
increases; 

H : the number of minority students increases; 

k 

He : the number of poor students increases; 
5 • 

H^ : the schdol is located in an urban area; 

H^: the school serves elementary school-age students; 
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the number of teachers employed by the schools increased over 
the Lasli^^>fjev years. 

The number^s of minority teachers employed are predicted to be unaffected 

if: 

H^: the number of students participating in state and federal 
incentive grant programs increases. 
The numbers of minority teachers employed are predicted to decline if: 
H^: the school is located in the nonpublic sector; 
H^: the number of teachers employed^' in a school declined over the 
last few years. 



VI 

Empirical Model. Data, and Methodology 
In summary, our review of existing r^earch has identified several 
environmental detejrminants of minority employment in public, Catholic and 
other private schools. In the institutional environment of schools, these 
determinants include local and sectoral as i#ell as state and federal 
variables. Additional sources of variation in minority employment may be 
found in the consumer environment of schools, environs shaped by the 
current and^ changing composition of the students served by schools. Our 
review of existing studies has also identified several plausible linkages 
amon^ these environmental factors, and between such factors and minority 
employment. Taken together, these linkages define an open systems model of 
service delivery. Figure 1 portrays this model, and draws, from our review 
of existing research those variables for which empirical measures will be 
sought. 

Data. Data required for the analysis of this model were collected 
during Spring 1982 by Stanford University's Institute for Research on 
Educational Finance and Gove^nante ( IFG) u^er a research grant from the 
National Institute of Education. Through school- and district- level 
quest i onna ires, al K-12 educational agencies in the public. Catholic, 
and other private sectors were asked to report on their operations during 

i 

the 1980-81 and 1981-82 school years. These survey data were supplemented 
by data from other sources: (1) for public schools only, the 1982 
California Basic Educational Data System (CBEDS) supplied by the California 
State Department of Education (CDOE); (2) for all nonpublic schools, the 
1982 California Private School Directory also supplied by CDOE; and (3) for 
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Figure 1 



An Open Syitewa Model of Minority Employment 
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OaChoLic scliools only, detailed financial reports generously supplied by 
Catholic dioceses in the areas surveyed. 

The samples of schools and school districts come from the six coijitities 
that comprise the San Francisco Bay area: Alameda, Contra Costa, Harin, 
San Francisco, Sen Mateo, and Santa Clara. Schools sampled in these six 
c^ounties exhibited vide variation on variables of interest to this study, 
while at the sane time operating in close proximity to one another. This 
site encompasses thV«« central cities (Oakland, San Francisco, and San 
Jose) and numerous suburban to%ms with wide diversity and different rates 
of change in the racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic composition of their 
inhabitants. MorepVAer , the type and frequency of K-12 educational 
institutions vary widely across the six counties. Such wide diversity 
among the clients (students^ and' prov id ers ( schools ) ^of educat iona I 
services is a" precoAdition for wide diversity in s tat# and federal 
regulation and finance of education. Yet, because of geographic proximity, 
educational and labo'r marke ts overlap considerably, thereby reliicing a 
^number of con found ii'^g factors that would otherwise distort a nationwide 
sample of schools. ^ , ^ 

From these data we were able to ope r a t i on a I i se the variables 
identified in Figure I using the school-level measures and indicators 
identified in Table 3. 

Methodology In order to isolate the contributions of separate 
environ me ntal factors to minority emp loyment , ord inary least-squares 
estimation procedures were employed using step-wise inclusion criteria. 
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Givtn th« fact that tha raiponsa ratas fllpm the itratifiarf lampli/iK detign 
varied by both ichool lector and location, the regressi<^ model wan 
weighted to reflect the population of schools by sector and by 
urban/ suburban locat ion. 

V 

Findings 

General Overviev . ^ 

Tables 2 and 3 summarize the weighted linear regression model 

2 

utilizing a 8tep*#ise inclusion criterion designed to maximize the R . 
vThe for the general model was .68. Appendix A contains a correlation 

matrix for the variables included in the model and Appendix B contains the 
actual estimates and significance tests* 

None of the hypothesized relations was reversed. Correlat ively , all 
statistically signif7c1l€^ coefficients were in the hypothesized direction. 
Most of the variance in the estimates of the number of minority teacher/ 
employed in schools is explained by a small subset of variables: ^ the 
proportion of minority students enrolled, the proportion of low-SES 
students enrolled, the proportion of students receiving compensatory aid 
enrolled, the size of the school, and growth in faculty size were 
positively related to minority employment. Catholic and private schools 
were significantly and negatively associated with minority employment. 
The Consumer Environment 

I. The number of minority teachers employed in a school in our sample 
can best be explained by the proportion of minority students in the school 
and the total school size. The model predicts that we would find 
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V)irl«l)le 

Minority Employnient 
Tub Hi: 
Catholic 

Library Haterlals 



edifl 



Cotnpensatory edijcatlon 

Bilingual Education 

Minority enrollment 
Student wealth 
Urban Community 



Elementary School age 
s 

Employment Growth 
Employment Decline 
School size (K-12) 



Tahli 2 ' 
An Operation*llratlon of /e Model 

Schoolrlavil HiiiurM ind Indicitorj 

the ifunber of minority teachara inploytd 

a dummy variable for school sector, where l"publlc and O"nonpublic 

a dunny variable for school sector, where l"cjthoUc and O"non-Citholic 

a dumy variable for school pirtlclpation In fomr ESEA Titli IV-B, when 
"1" indlcatts that the school receives fideril funds and "0" Indicates 
nonpar tldpation. 

the proportion of students enrolled In federiUy funded coiptniitory idufitlon 
programs (fonwr ESEA Title I). 

the proportion of students enrolled In stats or federally fundsd bilingual 
education ||ograiu (forrnr ESEA Title VII). 

the proportion of minority students In the school 

the proportion of low SES studsnts eiiroUed in thi school 

a dummy variable for inner-city location, whire "1" indicates that the students 
enrolled live largely within the city limits of Oakland, San Prindsco and 
San Jose, and "0" indicates all other locations. 

a dummy variable for students enrolled in grades K-8 schools, where 

1 ■ elementary and 0 ■ secondary | ' ; 

.the number of teachers with five or less years of seniority 



the number of teachers laid off during the two-year period 1979-1981 
the total enrollment of K-12 students 



School size (Pre-8chool) the total Preschool enrpllment 
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TabU 3 

Hvpoth»iig»d lUUtloni »nd toplrlcal FlMlnjis; 
D^f rmlniinti of Minority Rmploym^nt * 



I ndgptndtnt VTlabla 

Inititut;lon4ll factors 

Local/Sectoral 

Public 
Catholic 

State/Federal 

Incentive Granta 

Library materials 
Targeted Aid 

Compensatory education 
Bilingual education 
Teacher Gro%r^ and Decline 
Growth \ 
Decline j 

Cilenc Characteristics 

Minority race 
Low SES 

Urban comnunity 
Elementary school age 
Size (K-12) 
Size (Pre-achool) 



Hypothesised^ 
tUlationahlp 



0 
0 




insignr 0.00l(l2)« 
-1. 275 0.008(5) 



- . 524 0.00 5(8) 

2. 299 0.026(3) 
insign.^ 0.001(11 ) 

.042 0.01(4) 
inaign. 0.004(9) 



4.164 0.296 (2) 
2.214 0-006(6) 
inaign. 0.p05(7)f 
inaign. 0. >0I(10) 

.004 0. 313(1) 
inaign. ^^00(13) 



Notes: 

See Appendix A for correlation matrices and Appendix B for the complete 
estimation of the linear regreaaion model. 

Key: or (-) mean positive or negative relationship, respectively. 

(0) means negligible relationship. 

^Significant at 0.05. 

^Insign. ■ Insignificant, 
e 

Represents the order of step>wi8e inclusion. * 
^The dummy variable Urban had a significance level of .0599. 
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4ppr ox irtiat • I y oni* mora winority tn«ch«r if th# pro^rtion of Minority 
tiadanlt &ncr««tt4 by .24 (•.g-i from 10 to M p«rc«nt). 

2. Im99 i«port«nt, ^Mt^jri^ \ ■ it" if leant, it ¥h«th«r or not th« 
■ chool has b««n incraat ing tkc^jU'ia of its taachar labor forca. Incraaaaa 
mf0 r«flactad by tha nuiabar of taach«rt in tha ■chool vith laaa Chan fiva 
y«art of ■■piority and dacraataa ara raflactad by tha nu«bar of Uyoffa in 
ihi> t%#o-yaar pariod 1979-19111 « Incraatat ara poaitivaly aaaociaca4 with 
itinority aaiployaiant and dacraataa Mra atat iat ical ly inaltnif icant* for 
every twanty additional taachara with laaa than ) yaara aaniority tha Mdal 
predicts late than ona will ba a minority. 
Tha Init itutional Invironaant 

Whils cliant chacac tar ia t ica doainata tha sodal, two aata of inati tut ional 
factora are alao iaiportant datarainanta of aiinority eaployMnt: 

1. Sector. Tha Catholic aactor aMrgaa aa a a igni f icant ly nagativa 
factor in the eaiployvant of aiinority taachara. Our original auapicion that 
the influence of aactor on amployaant ailght ba altalnatad onca corralatad 
client charac ter i a t ica and linkagaa with atata and federal prograM ware 
introduced waa unfounded. A achool'a incluaion in tha Catholic Sector waa 
the fourth awat iaiportant in terva of ita contribution to tha «odal*a fit. 
The model pradicta that the fact that a achool ia Catholic would reduce tha 
number of minority teachera employed by one, everything alae hald equal. 

2. Government Programs. After controlling for tl^e myriad of other 
environmental influencea on eaploymant , incentive granta that permit wida 
Iocs I diacretion (Our example ia library materiala aid) in thair uae for 
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broad parposes have, as predicted, « negligible impact on minority 
employment. Consistent with Coleman ' s> find ingd (see Table 1), we found 
that library materials aid was as mach Cathol ic school program as a 
public school program. In sharp contrast to the library materials program, 
more tightly regulated grants targeted for selected students had a positive 
effect on minority employment, even after controlling for other significant 
determinants of minority employment. 

In the case of compensatory education aid, the proporTteR of students 
receiving aid was strongly associated with the increased employment of 
minority teachers: a 43 perpent increase in the proportion of students 
receiving aid ia predicted to increase the number of minority faculty by 
one. In the case of bilingual education aid ,^^^16 b value was large but 
statistically insignificant. Th is may be a function of lower funding 
levels and the virtual non-participation of Catholic, private and suburban 
schools irrespective of minority enrollments. For public schools in the 
State of California as a whole, Hispanic employment has been shown to be 
significantly related to the percentage of Hispanic students enrolled 
(Richards, 1984). 
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* Cone lus ions 

To summarize the fundings discussed above, *'publicness" independent of 
the clients served and the" federal and state categorical aid received is 
not a strong predictor of increased employment of minority teachers. 
Rather it is the combination of minority enrollments and a high proportion 
of students participating in compensatory education programs from low SfiS 
backgrounds and enrolled in large central city schools that explains most 
of the variation in minority employment from school to school. Yet 
Catholic schools, and private schools even more so, are negatively 
associated with minority employment, even after controlling for the race, 
SES, and categorical program participation rates of their students. At 
least for public schools, as we outlined in section III of this study, the 
reasons for small subsets of variables having the strongest effects on the 
employment of minority teachers are many and varied: there is obviously a 
high correlation between minority status, low SES/ family background and 
participation in compensatory education programs. ' Furthermore, minority 
teachers are recognized as important role models for minority students; 
they may serve as instruments of social control with the school; they 
partially satisfy political demands that school staffing reflect the racial 
composition of the students and community; they work in minority-segregated 
schools deemed less desirable by their Anglo counterparts. The 
institutional factors that define the concept of sector have an effect on 
minoirty employment separate from the effects associated with other 
determinants (e.g., minority enrollment; federal aid) that are correlated 

\ 
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with both sector and employment. The conclusion that these factors are 
important predictors of minority employment is consistent with the research 
summarized in Section II above concerning the impact of federal and^ state 
social policies on minority employment in the public sector generally, and 
state and local social welfare agencies (including public schools) 
specifically. De jure, nonpublic schools are also subject to that 
legislation; de facto, there is little evidence to suggest this is the 
case. In addition, the relation between sector and minority employment is 
also consistent with research reported in Section III on the incentive 
structure of service industries generally: the argument here is that 
managers of nonpublic service providers value Anglo over minority 
professionals because managers perceive that this ordering characterizes 
the preference functions of their clients and consumers. 

These nonpublic managers may find it easy to match their demand for 
Anglo teachers with available supply. As we saw in Section III, research 
concerning the </c c u pa t ional preferences of teachers suggests that Anglo 
teachers will accept lower wages in order to work in public schools (and 
presumably private schools, too) that have low levels of violence, are 
located in pheasant suburban surroundings, have a well-maintained physical 
plant, and so on. In sum, widely different bodies of literature concerning 
the demand for, and supply of teachers support the findings reported in 

this paper: the number of minority teachers ri&es in public schools, 

/ 

declines in private schools. 

The number of minority teachers employed in schools is also a function 
of the demographic and fiscal dynamics of school environments: growth and 
deci ine in the labor market for school personnel is driven by demographic 
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(and fiscal) changes. As we tried to demonstrate in Section III, growth is 
associated with greater employment of minorities, largely because growth is 
often driven by increased minority enrollments. Indeed, .we found that 
increased numbers of minority teachers were associated with a growing labor 
force . 

Federal and state programs targeted to selected students must be 
distinguished from other programs designed to provide incentives for broad 
purposes defined locally. It is the former set of programs that is 
associated with minority employment; that is, as the number of students 
participating in compensatory education or bilingual education programs 
increases, the number of minority teachers increases. Social welfare 
programs designed specifically to serve low-income clientele have been a 
major source of minority employment gains; most such programs are tightly 
monitored by state and federal agencies or the courts; a few may link 
funding to desegregation of the labor force; even fewer may implicitly link 
professional specialization with ethnic identity. By contrast, broadly 
defined incentive grants do not have these characteristics, and enjoy high 
rates of participation among public and nonpublic schools alike. These 
programs have a negligible effect on minority employment. 

Policy implications . These conclusions have important implications 
for current policy debates. At least two possible scenarios for the future 
direction of educational policy can be envisaged. One scenario does not 
bode well for increased employment of minority teachers; the other is 
equally plausible, but suggests more optimistic employment outcomes for 
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minority teachers. We shall outline the raore pessimistic scena lo firb , 
drawing expressly on the conclusions outlined above. 

The recent federal and state movement away from tied aid and toward 
incentive (block) grants and tax incentives will diminish the direct and 
positive effects of government aid on minority emplay^nt. As local 
control increases, minority employment may diminish unless minority 
enrollments increase enough to offset the loss of federal and state 
involvement. The negative repercussions of the movement away from 
categorical aid will likely be even more pronounced given the general 
decline in school age population that affects roost public schools and some 
Catholic schools. Some of the decline in public school enrollments may be 
attributed to the flight of students to nonpublic schools. While this 
flight should generate growth in the labor market of nonpublic schools, 
such growth - otherwise associated with minority employment gains - may be 
insufficient to overcome the strong, negative effects of the private 
sector. It is these same nonpublic schools that respond to a variety ot 
managerial incentives that inhibit minority employment. To the extent that 
existing or proposed government policies (e.g., tuition tax credits) 
accelerate that flight, minority employment gains in the public sector; may 
be reversed. While student flight has not been confined to Anglo studVnts, 
it does not include minorities in sufficient numbers to give these new 
clients of nonpublic schools an appreciable impact on m^inority employment. 
In short, recent policy trends, when combined with other environmental 
factors, do not bode well for i n c r e ased minor i ty employment . Current 
policy trends have begun to diminish the positive role of government as an 
instigator of labor market restructuring. Proposed policies like tuition 
tax credits could possibly exacerbate these tendencies. 
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However, proposed policy changes can also be viewed in a different^ 
light, one that accentuates the role that federal and state governments 
have played in shaping the internal operations of public. Catholic and 
other private schools. Since public aid and government regulation are so 
inextricably intertwined, no discussion of alternative financial aid 
policies - including tuition tax credits - should overlook the probable 
impact of expanded government regulation on the internal operations of 
nonpublic schools in the future. Among those operations, employment 
figures prominently. By 1975, for nonpublic schools to operate, 5 states 
mandated that they all satisfy state accreditation requirements, 13 states 
mandated that their teachers satisfy state certification requirements, and 
46 states mandated that miniliiuii curriculum requirements be satisfied. The 
frequencies of these and other regulatory policies have grown nationwide 
over the past two decades. 

While numerous additional regulations are either unrelated to aid or 
are directed at the nonlnstruct ional program of private schools, a second 
trend over time has been toward more "tied aid" and greater regulation of 
employment and the seven other policy domains identified in Section I. All 
programs of aid inevitably must determine standards of eligibility, the 
first step toward defining what a school is or should be. As suggested by 
past IRS attempts to jre gu I a t e /^on pu b I i c school admissions policies, 
subsidization through tax policies becomes an important vehicle for 
expending the scope of government control over the internal operation of 
nonpublic schools. Again, minority teacher employment could be among the 
opera t ions affected . ^ 

ERIC 
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Currently, a third res t iructuring of the educational labor force is 
underway. The principal stftiuli for the r^j?t>ucturing are recent national 
studies critical of the quality of Ataerican education. (Goodlad, 1983; 
Boyer, 1983) These stHdies confirmed the c^entrality of the teacher as a 
school resource. Among their proposals are dramatic increases in teacher 
salaries and fundaraentarl upgrading^s of teacher competencies. Thus far, 
policy recoramendat ions -tiave paid scant attention to the Equity and 
legitimacy issues that underlay the Ust attempt to restructure the 
educational labor market in tl^e "^1960 s and 1970s. It remains to be seen 
whether this increased emphasis on educational quality and teacher salaries 
will have a positive effect on the employmeat of minority teachers. Yet, a 
failure to address the .original cpncerns incdrporated in social policies of 
the last two decades toay rekindle demanda^for equity and legitimacy by the 
fastest growing clients of Americ^p education - urban ra:inority students. 

Implications for future research . Much of the previous discussion 
of policy implications argued as if public. Catholic/^ or private schools 
could be treated as und i f £e re n t i a t ejl wholep . However, there is ample 
evidence to suggest wide var iat ion'^rom schoc^to school within each sector 
with respect to both school bperat ioita gener^oA ly , and minority employment 
specifically (Ri<fhards ,yl9^3 ; /^hards and Enc^Wation , 1982). Within each 
sector, e ny i ronmer! t a 1 de terminan ts^ o f minority employment vary 
cons iderab ly ^ schoo Is diffef iy the ir ^rt ic ipat ion rates in government 
nrottrams (Tabler^r in their pro^rfionate enrollments of minorities (Table 
2), and in their rate» t> f gr'owth and decline. In a separate report 
focusing on wi th in-sec tor variation in minority employment, the general 
app I icab ia i ty of. the open sya^ms model developed above will be assessed 
(Richards and Encarnatlon , 4984^^forthcoming) . 
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Footnotes 

^The classification of teachers and students racially as either Anglo, 
BMack, or Hispanic is at best imprecise. Blacks, for example, may be of 
Ibero-American (Hispanic) origin* Moreover, the consistent use of the term 
"race** as a substitute for the cumbersome phrase "race and ethnicity" is 
not meant to obfuscate the point that many Hispanics share a common 
Caucasian racial history with Anglos. 

Note that the sharply increased demand for teachers engendered by 
targeted categorical programs often created an undersupply of qualified 
teachers. 

For a discussion of the sampling procedures, response patterns, and the 
biases introduced by these, see Chambers, Descriptive Report, 1984. 
^Special thanks to Edward Haertel for his advice concerning the use of 
weighted responses in regression analyses. 
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«0 . 03293 
0 .5950 
2^3 


ENR_MIN 


-0 . 00087 
0.9888 
263 


0. 1751 1 
0 . 0044 
263 


0 05796 
0.3491 
263 


FEDLIBM 

SCHL RECEIVES FUNDS FOR LIB MATERIALS 


-0. 02619 
0 . 6725 
263 


0.01121 
0 .8565 
263 


0 2 2 8 6 S 
0.0002 
263 


ENR_FCOM 

ENR PARTICIPATING IN FED COMP ED PROG 


-0. oo7o^ 

0.9095 
263 


0. 14070 

A A 9 9 C 

263 


n mil A ^ 
0.5758 
263 


ENR_FBIL 

ENR PARTICIPATING IN FED BILNGL PROG 


-0. 1 1988 
0 .0521 
263 


0. 06885 
0.2659 
263 


0 . 06351 
0.3048 
263 


NSESLOU 


-0; 16561 
0.0071 
263 


0. 20354 
0 .0009 
V 263 


'0. 15480 
0 . 0 1 20 
'263 
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I 



CORRELATION COCmCICNTS / PROB > IR 
/ NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS / UEIOHT VAR 



I UNDER H0iRHO>0 
iUQHTRET 



EKLC 





ENR^FBIL 


NSESLOU 


PUBLIC 


ENR^TOT 

TOTAL SCH ENROLLMENT 
• 


0. 29037 
0. 0001 
263 


0.142978 
0 .000 1 
263 


0.32317 
0.0001 
263 


ENR_PRE ^ 

TOTAL SCH ENROLLMENT, PRESCHOOL 


-0. 02326 
0.7073 
263 


-0 . 0*4530 
0.<46t4t4 
263 


-0. 13096 
0.0338 
263 


ENR^MIN 


0.t4l2t48 
0 . 000 1 
263 


0.73570 
0.0001 
263 


0 . 1*4665 
0.0173 
263 


FEDLIBM 

SCHL RECEIVES FUNDS FOR LIB MATERIALS 


0. 2U332 
0.0001 
263 


0. 26233 
0 . 000 1 
263 


0. 12239 
0 . 0«47U 
263 


ENR_FCOM 

ENr""pARTICIPATING in fed COMP ED PROG 


0 . 39966 
0. 0001 
263 


0. 61722 
0.0001 
263 


0. 0989M 
0. 109t4 
263 


ENR_FBIL \ 

enr""participating in fed.bilngl prog 


1 . 00000 
0 . 0000 
263 


0.61239 
0.0001 
263 


0. 17737 
0. 0039 
263 


nseslou > 


0. 6123^9 
0 . 000 1 
263 


1 . 00000 
0. 0000 
263 


0 . 28723 
0 . 000 1 
263 


public 


0. 17737 
0.0039 
263 


0. 28723 
0.0001 
263 


1 . 00000 
0.0000 
263 


CATHOL I C 


-0. 1 1988 
0.0521 
263 


-0. 16561 
0. 007 1 
263 


-0.67665 
0.000 1 
263 


TCHL E5 

TAUGHT LESS THAN FIVE YRS 

Ik 


0 . 06885 
0.2659 
263 


0 . 2035M 
0 .0009 
263 


-0. 2669 1 
0.0001 
263 


LAYOFFS 


0. 06351 
0 . 30<(8 
263 


0. 15U80 
0.0120 
263 


0. 2276 1 
0.0002 
263 


C ENT C I T Y 

=1 IF SCH LOC IN CENTRAL CITY 


0. 09525 
0.123<( 
263 


0.31335 
0.0001 
263 


-0.2317*4 
0. 0001 
263 


ELEMSEC ^ 
GRADE LEVEL 


-0. 22569 
0 . 0002 


-0.30<492 
0.0001 
263 


-0 . 0*4393 
0. 14781 
263 











CORRELATION COtFT l6tin^^/ PROB > iRl UNDER HOiRHO-0 
/ NUMBER or OBSERVATIONS / MEIOHT VAR-MOHTRET 



<SESLOU 



PUBLIC 



CATHOLIC 



rCHLES 



TAUGHT LESS THAN FIVE ^RS 
LAYOFFS 



i 



CEMTCITY 

^] IF SCH LOG I]j/CEH^Al|, CITY 

ELEMSEC V 
GRADE lEVEL 



PR(^COMP 




PROPFBIL 




ENR_I1IN FEDLIBM ENR_rCOM 



0.73570 0.26233 
0.0001 0.0001 



263 



263 



0.6172^ 
0. OO.Cil 
263 . 



0.1<l665 0.12239 
0.0173 0.0M7<I 



263 



263 



-0. 00087 -0.0^19 
0.9888 0.67 25 
263 ^263: 

0. 1751 1 0.01121 
0.0 0«l«l O-J**^'. 



263 

0. 05796 
0.3<l91 
263 



263' 




0. ^865 
0. Vb02 

0.38855 ,0.10021 
0.0001. 0. lOJ^SU 

v"^ ' f 

-1l.«l1«l3«l -0.173«l7 
0.0001 0. 00<I8 
V63 263. 



0.0,989U 
0. 109«l; 
26*^ 

i . 

•1^0. ao7o«i' 

0.9095 
. 2fr3 

0.1«l07> ^ 

• T- ■ 

0.03^65 
0.5718 ( 

.0.3142 

' 263 

-0'. 1^982 . 
0.0 02^ 

'£63. .■ 



0.5<l<l6 0 0.25268 
O.OpOl o.aool 

J52 w > 2S2. 




96^91). 21848 
0 001 . 19.00,05 

"2 .X 



0.782':"«-^ 
0.0 0 01 7 

. 252 / 

0 .36 m2 
0.0^01 
252 



V 



TCH_niN ' y 




0.ef83^ 0.0M"170 

o>WL42 6. So 0.8 

• ; 26 37*") 26-3 

0.«{''6M6V WO. 267 07 

" '"001 

252 

i ENR.FBIL NSESLOU 



0-^0JM)1 ' 0.0001 

^^y:?52. 




0.>)1685 0.70781 
0.0001 0.0001 
263 263 



PUBLIC 



0^16853 
*0. 0062 
263 
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COHRELATIOH COErnCIEHTS / PROB > iRl 
//NUMBER or OBSERVATIONS /I^EIOHT VAR" 



UNDER HOiRHO-0 
UQHTRET 





TCH_niN 


ENR_TOT 


CNR_PRE 


ELEMSEC ■ 

GRAPE LEVEL ^ """J!! 

263 


-0.62890 
0.0001 
263 


-0 . 0097 1 
0.8755 
263 


J 

pROPcoriP 


0 .U837 1 
0.0001 
252 


0.03187 
0.6m6 
252 


-0.03718 
0.5569 
252 


PROPFBIL 


0 .29835 
0.000 1 
252 


0. 12U30 
0 . 0^87 
252 


-0. 02388 
0.7060 
252 


PROPMIN 


0.5m51 
0.000 1 
26 3 


0 . 00226 
0 .9709 
263 


-0.0U953 
0 .U238 
263 


PROPSES 


0 .^6550 
0. 000 1 
252 


0. 0381U 
0 . 5U67 
252 


-0. 05072 
0.U227 
^52 




ENR_MIN 


FEDLIBM 


ENR_FCOM 


TCH^rilN 


0 .821U9 
0. 000 1 

1 263 


0.11 175 
0.070^ 
263 


0.61909 
0 . 0001 
263 


ENR_TOT 

TOTAL SCH ENROLLMENT 


0.5568U 
0.000 1 
263 


0 . 18185 
0.0031 
263, 


0. 27031 
0 . 000 1 
263 


ENR PRE 

TOTAL SCH ENROLLMENT, PRESCHOOL 


-0.0U583 
0. H593 
263 


-0 . 06m9 
0 . 2997 
263 


-0. 02701 
0 .6628 
263 


ENR_MJN 


1 .00000 
0. 0000 
26 3 

b W «J 


0. 1317U 
0 .0327 
263 


0.73031 
0. 000 1 
263 

L 

0. 15593 
n n 1 1 1 

263 


FEDLIBM 

SCHL RECEIVES FUNDS FOR LIB MATERIALS 


0. 1 317U 
0. 0327 
263 


1 . 00000 
D . D D D D 
263 


ENR FCOM 

ENR PARTICIPATING IN FED COMP ED PROG 

r 


0.73031 
0 . 000 1 
263 


0 . 15593 
0.0113 
263 


1.00000 
0.0000 
263 


ENR FBIL 

ENR PARTICIPATING IN FED BILNGL PROG 


0.tl12t»8 
0. 0001 
263 


0 . 2U332 
0.0001 
263 


0. 39966 
0.0001 

263 
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/ 



ERIC 



CORRELATIOK COtfflClENTS / PROS > IRI UNDER HOiRHO-0 
/ KUtlBER or OBSERVATIONS / WEIOHT VAR"MaHTRCT 



TCH_mN ENR_TOT EHR^PRC 



TCH_mK 



EHR_TOT 

TOTAL SCH EKROLLMENT 



1 . 00000 
0 . 0000 
263 

0. S6091 
0.000 1 
263 



0.S6091 
0.000 1 
263 

1.00000 
0.0000 
263 



■O.OillOS 
0. S071 
263 

-0 . 0S09U 
0.U107 
263 



EHR_PRE 

TOTAL SCH EKROLLMEKT, PRESCHOOL 
EHR_mM 



FEDLIBn 

SCHL RECEIVES FUNDS FOR LIB MATERIALS 



EHR_rcon 

ENR PARTICIPATING IN FED COUP ED PROO 



ENR_FBIL 

ENR PARTICIPATING IN FED BILNGL PROG 



NSESLOM 



-0. omos 

0.5071 
263 

0.821U9 
0.000 1 
263 

0 . 1 1 1'>5 
0.070U 
263 

0.61909 
0.000 1 
263 

0.m68S 
0.0001 
263 

0.70781 
0.000 1 
263 



-0 . 0S09i« 
0.U107 
263 

0 . SS68U 

0.0001 
263 

0 . 18185 

0.0031 
263 

0 . 27031 
0.000 1 
263 

0.29037 
0 . 000 1 
263 

0 .U2978 
0.0001 
263 



1 . 00000 
0.0000 
263 

-0. 0US83 
0.US93 
263 

-0.06119 
0. 2997 
263 

-0.02701 
0.6628 
263 

-0.02326 
0.7073 
263 

-0. 0US30 
0.i«61i« 
263 



PUBLIC 



0 . 16853 
0 . 0062 
263 



0.32317 
0.000 1 
263 



-0. 13096 
0 . 0338 
263 



CATHOLIC 



TCHLE5 

TAUGHT LESS THAN FIVE YRS 



-0 . 09823 
0. 1 120 
263 

0 . 2U521 
0 . 000 1 
263 



■0 . 1 5U92 
0.0119 
263 

0.21UU1 
0.0005 
263 



-0 . 02692 
0.6638 
263 

0. 08875 
0.1512 
263 



LAYOFFS 



CENTCXTY 

«1 IF SCH LOC IN CENTRAL CITY 



0 . 06679 
0 . 2805 
263 

0 . 3505U 
0.0001 
263 



0 . 32109 
0.0001 
263 

0. 082U8 
\ 0. 1823 
263 



-0. 03293 
0 . 5950 
263 

-0. 01058 
0 .86UU 
263 
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AFPEKblX B 



^MAXinun R-SQUARE inPR|6VCnCNT FOR OCPBHDCNT VARIABLE TCH.niH 



UARNXNOt n OBSCRV^AlioHS DELETED DUE TO MISSIMO VALUES. 

^TEP 1 VARIABLE ENR.TOT ENTERED 



R SQUARE ■ 0.3130^616 
C(P) - 267.^363238Q 



REGRESSION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



DF 
1 

250 
251 

B VALUE 



UEIOHTED SS MEAN SQUARE 

75li 228919m "^Sl. 228919m 

16M8. 50298225 6.59^0n93 
2399.72890166 



STD ERROR 



TYPE II SS 



F 

113.93 



PROB>F 
0.0001 

PROB>F 



INTERCEPT -}0. 30 1873m 

ENR TOT 0.00^08926 p. 00038312 751.225919m 



113.93 



0 . 0001 



THE ABOVE MODEL IS THE BEST 1 VARIABLE MODEL FOUND. 



STEP 2 



VARIABLE PROPMIN ENTERED 



R SQUARE 
C(P) ■ 



REGRESSION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



INTERCEPT 

ENR_TOT 

PROPMIN 



DF UEIOHTED SS MEAN SQUARE 

2 m6 2. 59 13 20U9 7 31 . 295660 2M 

2^9 937. 137581 17 3.7636 0^7^ 

251 2399.72890166 



B VALUE 

-1 .9310^851 
0 . 00<«063t«9 
6.91 178<«t«8 



STD ERROR 



TYPE II SS 



0 . 0 00289 M5 7m .757U59M7 
0.5027««276 7 1 1.365^0108 



■ 0.609M8190 
M7 . 0 miBO 1 0 



F 

19U. 31 



197. 09 
189. 0 1 



PROB>F 
0.0001 

PROB>F 



0.000 1 
0.0001 



THE ABOVE MODEL IS THE BEST 2 VARIABLE MODEL FOUND 



STEP 3 



VARIABLE PROPSES ENTERED 



REGRESSION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



R SQUARE - 0.63623^32 
C(P) - 28.9m256^0 



DF 

3 

2t«8 
251 



WEIGHTED SS MEAN SQUARE F 

1526.78988985 508.92996328 mu. 59 

872.93901182 3.51991537 
2399 .72890166 



B VALUE 



STD ERROR 



TYPE II SS 



PROB>F 

0 . 0 00 1 

PROB>F 



•\JNTERCEPT 
1?NR_T0T 
PROPMIN 
PROPSES 



EKLC 



2.0 1 3560(46 
0.00(401335 
5. (473(489(45 
3. 2(4838786 



0 . 000280 17 
0 . 591^(460(4 
0.76062626 



722.29237551 
301 .M6058558 
6(4. 19856936 



205.20 
85.6(4 
18.2(4 



THE ABOVE MODEL IS THE BEST 3 VARIABLE MODEL FOUND, 
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0.0001 
0.000 1 
0.000 1 



MAXmun R-SQU*IIE mPROVirilHT rOR DIUHDCHT VARIAILC TCH.niH 



STEP •» 



VARIABLE TCHLIS CNTCRCD 



REaRESSION 

SRROR 

TOTAL 



INTERCEPT 

CNR_TOT 

PROPniN 

PROPSES 

TCHLE5 



R SQUARE 
C(P) > 



DP 
« 

2S1 
B VALUE 
-2. 1631323S 

0 . oossuns 

&.itit36it322 
3. 20903729 
0 . 0S09it9it9 



UEXOHTCD as MEAN SQUARE 



1551 .9363it698 
817 .792BSit68 
2399.72890166 

8TD ERROR 



0 .00028388 
0 .S8>t1>t778 
0 .7S12it719 
0.01882339 



387.98it0867it 
). 13235852 



TYPE II S8 



628.13310702 
298.07561776 
62.62913981 
25. m6l8713 



> 0.61671320 
23. 07873018 



r 

113 . 01 



183.09 
86.81 
18.25 
7.33 



PR08>r 

0.0001 

PROi>r 



0.0001 
0.0001 
0.0001 
0.0073 



THE ABOVE MODEL IS THE BEST 1 VARIAiLB rfOOEU POUMD 
STEP 5 VARIABLE CATHOLIC CNTERED 



DP 



R SQUARE 
C(P) ■ 



UCIGHTED SS MEAN SQUARE 



0.68538856 
18.57166667 



REGRESSION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



INTERCEPT 
EHR_TOT 
PROPMIN 
PROPSES 
CATHOLIC 
.E5 



5 1572.71767138 
216 826.98122728 
251 2399.72890166 




8 VALUE 

01818350 
00373171 
96613980 
61576131 
95175607 
0 . 0526011 1 



-2 
0 
5 
2 

-0 



STD. ERROR 



0 . 000281 18 
0.61506139 
0 .77717872 
0.38252167 
0 . 0 1861DS3 



311.519S3H88 
3.36171231 



TYPE II SS 



r 

93.57 



PROB>r 

0 .0001 

PROB>P 



580 
316 
38 

20 



60880711 
30512109 
96018871 
81132710 



26.77211789 



172.71 
91 . 09 
1 1 .59 
6. 19 
7.96 



0001 
0001 
0008 
0135 



0 .0052 



STEP 5 PROPSES REPLACED BY PROPCOMP 



R SQUARE 
C(P) ■ 



I 0.65990290 
IS. 18221306 



REGRESSION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



INTERCEPT 

ENR_TOT 

PROPMIN 

PROPCOMP 

CATHOLIC 



DP 

251 



WEIGHTED SS HEAN SQUARE 



1583.58805200 
816 . 1>«08(«966 
2399.72890166 



316.717610>I0 
3.3176U573 



r 

95.(16 



B ^ALUE STD ERROR TYPE ZX SS 



-1 .839i02>l95 
0 . 00^676 IS 
S.6t29^7H6 
2 .6801 1925 

-1 .35889886 



0.00*028259 
0 . 6m>l990>l 
0.69175>I48 
0.36359789 



56m518il058 
253.9919>I533 
H9. 80056633 
H6.3>I0590H6 



169.23 
76 .56 
15.01 
13.97 



PROB>r 
0.0001 

PR08>F 



0 .000 1 
0.0001 
0.0001 
0.0002 



EKLC 
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MAXIMUM R-SQUARE IMPROVCMCMT FOR DEPCNOCMT VARIABLE TCH^MIN 
TCHLC5 0.056,19357 0.0 1851859 30.98^7970 1 9.3^ 0.0025 



THE ABOVE MODEL IS THE BEST 5 VARIABLE MODEL FOUND 
STEP 6 VARIABLE PROPSES ENTERED 



R SQUARE 
C(P) ■ 



REGRESSION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



INTERCEPT 

ENR^TOT 

PROPMIN 

PROPCOMP 

PROPSES 

CATHOLIC 

TCHLE5 



or 

6 

251 
B VALUE 

1 .931 12872 

0 . 003693147 
5. 1 5225370 
2. 063614560 

1 .72914300 1 
-1.1 0i45t4956 

0 . 051489920 



WEIGHTED 88 MEAN SQUARE 



1597. 59977555 
802. 129 1 26 1 1 
2,399.72890 166 

STD ERROR 



00028085 
67505^60 
7(490 1870 
83598082 
38155005 
.018m(458 



266.26662926 
3. 273996(43 



TYPE II SS 



566 . 2^^2l96^ 

190 .719^0 150 
2(4 .85210 1 17 
1(4. 0 1 172355 
^7.^37&6S66 
29. 09955882 



0 .6657m77 
12.8011768^ 



81.33 



r FROB>r 



172.95 
58. 25 
9.59 

^.^8 

8. 38 
8.89 



0 00 1 



PROB>r 



00 0 1 

0 00 V 
0063 
0396 

oom 

0032 



THE ABOVE MODEL IS THE BEST 6 VARIABLE MODEL FOUND 



STEP 7 



VARIABLE LAYOFFS ENTERED 



REGRESSION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



R SQUARE 
C(P) ■ 



INTERCEPT -1« 

ENR_TOT 0. 
PROPMIN 

PROPCOMP 2. 

PROPSES 1. 

CATHOLIC -1. 

TCHLE5 0. 

LAYOFFS -0. 



DF 
7 

2*4(4 
251 

B VALUE 

8656 1 028 
00389709 
905(42 16(4 
17809686 
8(47 1 1 068 
15^62052 
05187168 
1 109758(4 



WEIGHTED SS MEAN SQUARE 



16 12.6 1 19058^ 
787 . 1 1699580 
2399.72890166 

STD ERROR 



00029U32 
67977566 
7(4538596 
.831607(43 
. 379(4(4706 
.01833259 
. 05 1(4(4368 



230.373129m 
3. 22588933 



TYPE II SS 



565 
167 
27 
15 
29 
25 
15 



56(488310 
98516(436 
5(4(491(418 
9 1(470UU(4 
,8693(4037 
.82631 130 
. 0 121303 1 



0 .67199753 
10.1 073(4mi 



^ F 
7 1 . (41 



175. 32 
52. 07 
8. 5(4 



93 
26 



8. 01 
(4. 65 



PROB>F 
0 . 000 1 

PROB>F 



000 1 
0 00 1 
0038 
0273 
0026 
0051 
,0320 



THE ABOVE MODEL IS THE BEST 7 VARIABLE MODEL FOUND, 



EKLC 
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MAXinUJI R-SQUARf IMPROVIMIHT fOR DEPfHOCHT VARXAILC TCH^IH 

STEP 8 VARIABLE rEDLllM INTKRKD R SQUARf ■ Q.676HQ190 

C(P) - •.•02IB0I4 







or 


UEXOHTBD 8S 


MEAN SQUARE 




T 


PROB>r 


REGRESSION 




8 


1623 


. 181 19783 


202 


.8976H973 


63. 


M9 


0 . 


0001 


ERROR 






776 


. BII770383 


3 


. 19566956 










TOTAL 




2S1 


2399 


.72890166 


















B VALUE 


STD ERROR 


TYPE II 88 




r 


PR08>r 


INTERCEPT 


'1 . 


,7i3m6m 
















0001 


EHR_TOT 


0. 


. 003969S9 


0 


. 00029B6H 


576 


. 13397207 


180 . 


29 


0. 


PROPniN 


H , 


,6H333039 


0 


. 69 176250 


m3 


.98160809 


•18. 


, 06 


0. 


0001 


FEDLIBM 


-0 


.HH90533H 


0 


. 2H691980 


10 


.56929197 


3. 


,31 


0. 


0702 


PROPCOnP 


2 


,H5178H21 


0 


.75699617 


33 


.52269996 


10. 


.H9 


0. 


OOlil 


PROPSES 


2 


.18932206 


0 


.8^B3192^ 


20 


.85238910 


6. 


.83 


0. 


0112 


CATHOLIC 


-1 


. n675S9H 


0 


. 37S2390H 


27 


.88772883 


8. 


.72 


0. 


8038 


TCHLE5, 


0 


. 0S10O922 


0 


.01828268 


2l| 


.98777637 


7, 


.81 


0. 


8016 


LAYorrs 


-0 


. 09727B8S 


0 


. 05175338 


1 1 


.29002788 


3 


.81 


0. 


061«l 



STEP 8 



LAYOFFS REPLACED BY CKNTCITY 



R SQUARE 
C<P) • 



REORESSION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



OF 
8 

2H3 
251 



UEIOHTED SS HEAN SQUARE 

1625. 3329828A 203 . 1 666 228<» 
77H. 39 591897-^ 3.18i8m<t« 
2399.72890166 



0.67729888 

8. 1298535 



F ^W^^ 

63.75 0.0001 



B VALUE 



STD ERROR 



TYPE II SS 



F PROB>F 



INTERCEPT 


- 1 


.71661078 
















0001 


ENR_TOT 


0 


.00377895 


0. 


000282H2 


570 


.57563507 


179. 


OH 


0. 


PROPniN 




.3926315H 


0. 


71502106 


120 


.27311118 


37. 


7H 


0. 


000 1 


FEDLI Sn ^ 


-0 


. 55967556 


0. 


2HH8S089 


16 


.6501*5520 


5. 


22 


0. 


0231 


PROPCOhP 


2 


. 270m766 


0. 


75776190 


28 


.60900602 


8. 


98 


0. 


0030 


PROPSES 


2 


.21 180390 


0. 


811825120 


21 


.821 18987 


6 . 


85 


0. 


009H 


CATHOLIC 


- 1 


. 16036910 


0. 


379H9773 


29 


.791113130 


9. 


35 


0. 


0025 


TCHLE5 


0 


. OH638909 


0. 


01850H8<) 


20 


.02709997 


6 . 


28 


0. 


0128 


CENTCITY 


0 


.6 19^883 


0. 


30 175758 


13 


.Hm812H2 




22 


0 . 


om 1 
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ee 



nAXinun r-square inmovtntHT roR oipchocht varuilc tch^mih 



STEP 9 



VARIAILC LAYOrrS INTERBD 



REORri SION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



INTERCEPT -1 

CNR_TOT 0 

PROPnXN ^ 

FEDLIBn *0 

PROPCOnP 2 

PROPSES 2 

::atholic -i 

TCHLE5 0 

LAYorrs/ -0 

CENTpriY 0 



R SQUARE 
C(P) ■ 



or 



UCIQHTCD SS nCAN SQUARE 



9 1635. 0618832^ 

2^2 76^.667018^2 
251 2399.72890166 



B VALUE 

6873^973 
00393289 
25668585 
i»9<l33505 
3306<»808 
25590 108 
, 20031586 
. 0im50 198 
.09050781 
. 58397890 



STD ERROR 



181.6735^258 
3. 15978107 



TYPE II SS 



0.68131275 
7 .08792^71 



r 

57. 50 



PROB>r 

0 . 000 1 

PROB>P 



0 


. 000291(59 


563 


. 196i(i( 195 


178. 


2X 


0 . 


0001 


0 


.7 16 18i(7i( 


1 1 1 


. 622068<(6 


35. 


33 


0 . 


000 1 


0 


. 2i(6637i( 1 


12 


.693511(90 . 


i(. 


02 


0 . 


0K62 


0 


.75832139 


30 


. 08H77915 


9. 


52 


0 . 


0023 


0 


.3<(2033B8 


22 


.67975052 


7. 


18 


0 . 


0079 


0 


. S78SA981 


31 


.768531 18 


10. 


05 


0 . 


0017 


0 


. 0 18i(B7Bi( 


18 


. 36826207 


5. 


81 


0. 


0167 


0 


. osiiaou 


9 


.72890055 


3. 


08 


0 . 


08O6 


0 


. 30 1 16528 


1 1 


.880688*( 1 


3. 


76 


0. 


0537 



THE ABOVE MODEL IS THE BBSr 9 VARIABLE nODCL FOUND 



STEP 10 VARIABLE CLEHSEC CHTBRCO 



R SQUARE 
C(P) • 



or 



UCiaHTCD SS nCAN SQUARE 



REGRESSION 




10 


1637 


.28568^m 


163 


.728568^^ 


ERROR 




2H 1 


762 


. im321725 


3 


. 16366((80 


TOTAL 




251 


2399 


.72890166 










B VALUE 


STD ERROR 


TYPE II SS 


INTERCEPT 


-1 . 


295182m 










ENR_TOT 


0 . 


00376066 


0 


. 00035929 


3((6 


.59913060 


PROPniN 


<l. 


17076289 


0 


.72391575 


105 


. 01356830 


FEDLIBM 


-0 . 


51 03088i| 


0 


. 2il752330 


13 


.UU697156 


PROPCOnP 


2. 


(•0563783 


0 


.761059611 


31 


. 60920^6<« 


PROPSES 


2. 


, 260il8939 


0 


.8II2S6867 


22 


.77 1 imoo 


CATHOLIC 


- 1 . 


. 2269381 1 


0 


.38013095 


32 


.9586<»2m 


TCHLE5 


0 , 


. 0i»310163 


0 


. 0 185(|<l25 


17 


. 09067366 


LAYOFFS 


-0, 


. 09868515 


0 


.05252535 


1 1 


. 16750259 


CENTCITY 


0 , 


, 57166683 


0 


. 30 170791 


1 1 


.3580313<» 


ELEHSEC 


-0 


.3220 19 1(1 


0 


.38<«086<«1 


2 


.22380117 



0.682279^^ 
8.39261029 



F 

51 .75 



109.56 
33. 19 
(1.25 
9.99 
7.20 
10 . (|2 
5.<«0 
3.53 
3.59, 
0.70 



PROB>F 
0 . 000 1 

PROB>F 



000 1 
000 1 
0(l03 
00 18 
0078 

00 m 

0209 
06 15 
0593 
((026 
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o 

ERIC 



MAXiriun K-SQUARC inPROVCnCNT rOR DCPCNDCNT VARIAILC TCN.niN 



ITtP 11 



VARIAILC PROPrilt. INTCRCD 



R IQUARC 

c(r) • 



0.«tt71210 
10.0ltf«7«« 







or 


UCIOMTCD 18 


nCAM IQUARC 




f 


PROB>r 


RCORCSS I ON 




1 1 


16 38, 


,37198286 


148 


.94290481 


46 . 


98 


0.000 1 


ERROR 




9 li A 


761 , 


. 38691(880 


3 


. 17232062 








TOTAL 




OKI 


2399 


.72890166 
















A U A f II V 
■ V Jl b U B 


STD CRROR 


TYPC II 88 




r 




I NT CRC CPT 




JBJU>t70c 










107. 




8.8881 


rwR TOT 


0 , 


00 37430 5 


0 


. 000361 0it 


340 


.97821944 


*8 


pRorniN 




18365216 


0 


.72823996 


108 


.86616919 


3s.ta 


8.0881 


rcDLiin 


-0 . 


S230 m02 


0 


. 24881082 


14 


.017)2896 


4. 


*2 


8.8188 


pRorconr 


2. 


29268277 


0 


.78617878 


26 


.97807983 


8. 


80 


8.8819 


PROPrilL 


1 . 


18t8<t002 


2 


. 02478882 


1 


. 08628848 


0. 


14 


8. IMS 


PRQPSES 


2. 


160il2i«88 


0 


.86087806 


19 


.97908*66 


6. 


SO 


8.81t7 


CI^THOLIC 


-1 . 


20306881 


0 


. 38282999 


31 


.3289128* 


9. 


88 


8.881f 


TtHUtS 


0 . 


0tl333<«7it 


0 


.01817388 


17 


. 26809823 


8. 


H* 


8. 8181 


LiMforrs 


-0 . 


09802882 


0 


. 08198700 


10 


.21120181 


S. 


tt 


8.87^1 


CCNTCITY 


0 . 


89732028 


0 


. 30B28«<I9 


12 


. U*B89*B 


s. 


8S 


8.8818 


ELEHSCC 


-0 . 


31271333 


0 


. 38«9l|0l2 


2 


. 09388081 


0. 


88 


8.1117* 



THE ABOVe nooet is the rest 11 VARIABLC HODEL fOUHD 
STEP 12 VARIABLE PUBLIC ENTERED 



or 



UEIOHTCD SS 



R SQUARE 
C(P) ■ 

nEAN SQUARE 



REGRESSION 




12 


1638 


.1476965514 


136. 


5397M713 


ERROR 




239 


76 1 


. 251936 12 


3. 


I851514514 


TOTAL 




251 


2399 


.72890166 










B VALUE 


STD ERROR 


TYPE II SS 


I NTERCEPT 


- 1 . 


25200767 










ENR_TOT 


0 . 


00377596 


0 


. 000H0I46I4 


277 . 


3638M820 


PROPniN 


u . 


169782148 


0 


.73070899 


103. 


.72m0f76 


FEDLIin 


-0 . 


522389110 


0 


. 2^9337314 


13i 


.981^0^22 


PROPCOnP 


2 . 


. 29S3II622 


0 


.78790708 


27, 


.03192083 


PROPFBIL 


1 . 


. 173676M7 


2 


.02981 m6 


1 . 


.06149 1735 


PROPSES 


2. 


, 2 1063781 


0 


.90585829 


18. 


.96903209 


PUBLIC 


-0 . 


.085II71U6 


0 


.147072309 


0 


. 1050 1 268 


CATHOL IC 


- 1 , 


. 26m 5053 


0 


.51021331 


19 


. 553S00I46 


TCHLE5 


0 


.Om61 121 


0 


.02089223 


12 


.63519037 


LAYorrs 


-0 


.091156021 


0 


. 053 1367H 


10 


. 08689536 


CENTCITY 


0 


. 58835672 


0 


. 30985905 


1 1 


.I4837U601 


ELEHSEC 


-0 


. 298698142 


0 


. 393361489 


1 


.83656020 



0.68277886 

12.02011321 



f 

42.87 



87. 08 
32. 56 
4\39 
8.49 
0.33 
5. 96 
0.03 



6 . 
3. 

3. 
3, 



14 
97 
17 
61 



PROB>r 

0.0001 

PROB>r 



0. 000 1 
0 .0001 

0. 0372 
0. 0019 
0.S6S7 
0. 0184 
0.8581 
0. 0139 
0. 0475 
0 . 0764 
0. 0S»8 
0 . 4484 
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ERIC 



MAXIMUM R-SaUARE IMPROVEMENT FOR DEPENDENT VARIABLE TCH^MIN 



STEP 13 VARIABLE ENR^PRE ENTERED 



REGRESSION 

ERROR 

TOTAL 



R SQUARE 
C(P) » 



DF 

13 
238 
251 

B VALUE 



WEIGHTED SS MEAN SQUARE 



1638.5m 35693 
76 1 . 1875HH73 
2399 .72890 1 66 

STD ERROR 



126* 0m6H28<4 
3. 19826699 



TYPE II SS 



0*68280269 

m« 000 00000 



F 

39. m 



PROB>F 
0.000 1 

PROB>f 



INTERCEPT 

ENR_TOT 

ENR_PRE 

PROPMIN 

FEDLIBM ^ 

PROPCOMP 

PROPFBIL 

PROPSES 

PUBLIC 

CATHOLIC 

TCHLE5 

LAYOFFS 

CENTCITY 

ELEMSEC 



-1 . 2375782^ 
0 . 00377558 
-0 . 00 192338 

^. 1638^16^ 

-0.52409518 
2. 29929984 
1 . 17292576 
2.21358043 

-0. 09664109 

-1 . 274530 19 
0 . 04164983 

-0 . 09466855 
0 . 587 17045 

-0 .30059852 



0 . 00040548 277 

0 . 0 1355531 0 

0.73340759 103 

0.25013909 14 

0 .7900 1874 27 

2.03399215 1 

0.90795784 19 

0 . 47821458 0 

0.51646928 19 

0 .02093695 12 

0.0 5325148 10 

0 .31060873 1 1 

0 . 39440 U 5 \ 



29524520. 
06439 139 
08899844 
040 15536 
09 138 1 1 1 
06354831 
.00964315 
. 1306 149 1 
.47717602 
.65651530 
. 10794428 
. 429 19842 
.85785594 



86.. ,70 
0.02 

32.23 
4 .39 
8 .47 
0 .33 
5.94 
0 .04 
6 .09 
3.96 
3. 16 
3.57 
0 .58. 



00 0 1 
8873 
0 00 1 
0 37 2 
0040 
5647 
0155 
0 .8400 
0.0 143 
0 .0478 
0.0767 
0 .0599 
0 .4467 
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